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LETTER 






TO THE 



777^ 



RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT MILTON, 



&c. &c. 



My Lord,— I am glad to perceive that you have laid your 
Eirguments for the repeal of the com lavrs before the public, be- 
cause I trust it may be the means of again directing national 
a.ttention to this important subject, at a period of our history 
(vhen, amongst other questions affecting the resources and pros- 
perity of our country, this may be introduced again for legis- 
lative discussion. 

Your publication, my Lord, is basking in the sunshine of po- 
pular favour, with, perhaps, a large proportion of the active 
members of our community; and the power of the press has 
been, with few exceptions, ever ready to support and recom- 
mend the views which you maintain. It may seem, therefore, 
an arduous task for a humble occupier of land to attempt to 
stem this current of opinion, arising from what is considered 
the immediate interest of the many, and constantly stimulated 
by those who wield a mighty engine to support these popular 
views. 
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It is of the utmost consequence at the present period^ when 
a new era, in many points of view, may be opening upon us, 
to ascertain, how far the restrictions upon the importation of 
corn, which you thus deprecate, may aflfect the welfare of the 
several important interests which they involve } for if it be sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained, that the general and permanent interests 
of the country can be best promoted by their repeal, the sooner 
that conviction spreads the better : but, on the other hand, if 
it can be made out, that in the circumstances in which we are 
placed, they are essential to the extensive interest which is pri- 
marily involved — ^that they tend to provide the best and least 
fluctuating supply of com for the nation at large — ^thiat they do 
provide employment for thousands who would otherwise be 
precluded from earning their honest maintenance, by that pur- 
suit alone which is practicable to their long-formed habits — 
then it is as desirable that such convictions should be made 
widely known, and that intelligence and influence should con- 
vince the country generally, that these internal bickerings 
amongst the common subjects of a great and enterprising 
country, are as injurious and ill judged, as they are unworthy 
of it. 

It is because I am thus satisfied that the truth, to whichever 
side it may incline, will, if due investigation be allowed, make 
it's way, and prevail, that I hail the appearance of your Lord- 
ship's pamphlet on the subject. If the arguments you advance 
are conclusive they ought to prevail ; but if they embrace only 
partial views, however correct, the remainder of the great ques- 
tion has a fair and commanding claim, not only on your Lord- 
ship, but on all those who support and promulgate the views 
for legislation which you would advance. 

Satisfied as I am that the opinions you have declared, and the 
arguments that support them, do not comprehend all the bear- 
ings af that great question on which depends much of the inde- 
pendence, the internal industry, and the prosperity of our couo' 



try, I feel it a bpunden duty thus pubKcly to impugn them, truet- 
ing that a desire for investigation, in many who may be called 
upon to judge respecting them, will lead individuals to seek 
and duly weigh the arguments that may be advanced on either 
side, divested of that extrinsic interest they may receive from 
the channel through which they flaw. 

It would not fall within the compass of a pamphlet to enter 
into much detail upon the leading principles which influence the 
creation of our wealth. That the means of still increasing it are 
largely possessed by this country there can be little doubt. Em- 
ployment, or labour, as it may be originally called, is the 
foundation of wealth; and capital maybe considered concen- 
trated and accumulated labour, which can set industry in mo- 
tion on more advantageous terms. These elements of prospe- 
rity are possessed by this country ta a most liberal extent, but 
only in a degree are they actively operative to produce that 
good of which they are so fully capable. Capital lies dormant, 
or at least extensively inactive — ^much of the power of exertion 
which the country owns is comparatively uncalled for — the 
ability to consume is consequently extensively impaired, and 
this again tends to throw impediments in the way of renewed 
production. 

Why is it, that with all the ingredients of prosperity within 
our power and our reach, so great a deficiency of it should be 
manifest, and so much suffering still be prevalent ? An error 
must exist somewhere : and will it not be found, in part, in 
that unworthy jealousy still subsisting between the great, the 
intelligent interests of the state, known by the name of the 
productive classes. Each would endeavour to be the main 
spring of prosperity to the other, and the examination of their 
several claims to precedence will be a fit and fair subject of dis- 
cussion in this address to your Lordship and the public. 

The argument for the repeal of the corn laws rests upon the 
claim of the manufacturers to their being entitled to precedency. 



and taking the leading station of importance in the realm. They 
promise^ and your Lordship also for them^ that they would then 
consume a greatly increased portion of the produce of the ■ 
earth : they would traverse distant markets-^— they would under- i 
sell nation after nation — and they would bring the stores of 
other countries to remunerate the exports from our own. 

It is readily granted that much of what is promised on this head 
would arise from making the export trade of this country it's 
leading interest^ and taking in return the growth and produc- 
tions of foreign states. Devoted as I feel to that great interest on 
which the employment^ the peace^ and the duration of our 
country so essentially depend — ^the agricultural interest — ^I esti- 
mate far higher the duty which each subject owes to our common 
country, regarded as a whole, nor will I, knowingly, advance 
an argument to support the one, which has not the prospect of 
contributing to the well being of the other. Readily, therefore, 
will I admit, the portion of good which would arise from an 
active interchange of commodities, fabricated in this country, 
and paid for by commodities imported from abroad. There are 
various ways of creating prosperity in countries, diversified in 
excellence, according to the circumstances in which they are si- 
tuated; there are some cases when the mode detailed of exchang- 
ing manufactures for agricultural produce between two countries 
separated even by sea, but united in peace, may be the preferable, 
and should be the primary, direction of industry : but is such 
the case of England ? Under the most favoured supposition 
this is an investment of capital and industry which is dependent 
for it's duration, and even existence, upon the enactments of 
other countries — ^liable to all the derangements of their fashions 
and caprice, and at best presents only a segment of a circle, 
which must look elsewhere for a circle's strength. 

It is fully admitted that there may be circumstances where 
the attention of the legislature should be mainly directed to the 
encouragement of that tra£Gic which exchanges one portion of 



it's own produetion for the producti(m of some other country : 
and the principle may be extended still farther. Instances 
have been witnessed where the prosperity of a small country 
has depended very much upon the investment of capital in the 
supply of different nations with the various commodities they 
severally required ; the country itself subsisting^ as it were^ 
upon the reward of it's services to others, and participat- 
ing only in a minor degree in the consumption of those goods 
which it was the means of transporting from one nation to 
another* 

It is fully possible that a St. Helena in point of size, were it 
well stocked with capital, warehouses, and convenient quays, 
in a peculiarly advantageous locality, might carry on as long as 
these particular circumstances continued, an immensely sur- 
passing quantum of trade to that of surrounding countries; 
and a case of this kind is upon record, in the island of Malta, 
during the late war. But what is Malta now ? It's thronged 
and busy quays derived their existence from the singularity and 
centrical nature of the place ; and, in some degree, it's rocky 
barrenness was the cause of it's prosperity, by rendering it 
more inaccessible to attack. But the adventitious circum- 
stances which raised this insignificant spot so far above it's na- 
tural level have passed away, and with them, all it's adventitious 
prosperity ; and the site, which for several years was the object 
of active competition and of unusual value, is now compara- 
tively deserted, and far surpassed by many other places. 

Nothing can be more evident than that these principles of 
prosperity derive their value essentially from the circumstances 
to which they are applied, and that a just adaptation of princi- 
ples themselves correct, is fully as important as soundness in 
the views themselves. Manufacturing ingenuity and activity, 
and commercial enterprise, are, in themselves, highly beneficial 
and vastiy important to the employment and prosperity of 
states ; but still they are not the foundation of their strength. 
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exoept in peculiar cases, and those, too, cases of comparatively 
precarious existence. They seldom make their appearance 
until the cultivation of the soil has made considerable pro- 
gress, pioneered the way, and provided lihe materials for their 
establishment and fabrics. When established, however, it is 
cheerfully admitted that they speedily, extensively, and grate- 
fully repay, the efforts which a country makes to put them 
forth. Like the branches of a tree, they not only adorn the 
trunk from which they rise, but return^ with plenteous interest, 
the effort which is made to put them forth. When once deve- 
loped, the manufactures of a state, and the branches of a tree, 
alike return to the united and common stock, nutriment and 
strength, which they derive independent of the source from 
whence they spring. But, if it be presumptuously supposed 
that either the one or the other can rest without the -parent 
foundation ; and that any extrinsic aid which is injurious 
to the roots, which feed alike both trunk and branches, can 
be beneficial to things of secondary growth, speedy and sure 
decay will demonstrate the reverse. New branches can be put 
forth, and new manufactures may be established, if old ones 
are cut off and annihilated ; but this reproductive power resides 
not in the showy heads of trees, or the beautiful developments 
of manufacturing skill. 

Nothing is more certain, than that agriculture and manufac- 
tures exist and depend upon the mutual interchange of com- 
modities produced by each other, except that the former 
must precede the latter at the commencement, and at every 
subsequent stage of their mutual increase. It is^ the contra- 
vention of this principle in theory and in practice that is so 
strongly to be deprecated ; and it is so because it has such 
substantial ground work and experience on which to rest. As 
well might houses be elevated story after story, with projec- 
tions based on nothing, without prejudice to a building's 
strength, as manufactures crowded on manufactures without a 
corresponding extension of agriculture to sustain them. 
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The moment the production of manufactured goods exceeds 
the consumption of a nation's population, that moment, to 
the extent of the surplus, and in that degree, does a nation 
become dependent upon others for a market for it's goods. 
Doubtless, to a considerable extent, this surplus can exist, and 
this dependence can be felt, without any injurious tendency, as 
most countries are, to a certain extent, in a similar situation ; 
and mutual desires for interchange, and varying wants and 
commodities, lead to mutual ties of interest and support. But 
although the varying productions of different states give a di- 
rect interest in parting with those commodities which they 
can spare, for others they do not possess, yet if this prin- 
ciple be carried beyond it's just and necessary limits, it not 
only loses it's beneficial character, but assumes a baneful ten- 
dency, because it then may interfere with the employment of 
industry in either country, which is already carrying on a just 
and equitable interchange of commodities, under circumstances 
of legislation common to both. It is at this point of interfe- 
rence that the watchful eye of a parental government should 
interpose, and with judicious care prevent the fair and internal 
exchanges of a country's produce from being disturbed by 
circumstances which have no direct relation to the basis of such 
^exchange. No advantage can arise from these being disturbed. 
At this point commences that substitution of customers which 
carries distress into one class, to recoil upon others, which 
has been so frequently witnessed in our own country ; and at 
this point begins a direct and unjust preference to an export 
and foreign trade* When a foreign trade is carried on to di- 
minish, and to more than moderate a similar one at home, no 
real advantage can accrue. Changes that inflict extensive mi- 
sery must take place, and no real increase of the aggregate of 
trade can be the result. If the grower of corn in this country 
be superseded in a degree by import from abroad, his produc- 
4ion or his price must be less, and his power of exchanging for 
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manufactured goods must^ precisely to that extent^ be diminished 
also. To this extent the aggregate books of the manufacturing 
interest must testify a loss and abridgment of customers. Ad- 
mit the full cUdm to benefit from custom produced by com re- 
ceived from abroad^ although it is perhaps paid for only in a 
round-about and inconvenient way^ through a distant nation 
furnishing the material of our circulation^ which, in the mean 
time, may have been inconveniently disturbed — and you then 
obtain benefit of new customers from the com^exporting coun- 
try, less loss of custom from displaced or worse paid growers 
of com at home — 'balance, if any, alone to credit. 

To show that this process of reasoning is not delusive, let it be 
considered that the power which the cultivator of the soil pos- 
sesses to raise funds with which to deal with his manufacturing 
brother, is far less under his owii control than the produce 
which active and intelligent exertion, under the blessing of & 
bounteous iProvidence, may secure in his labours from the field, 
farther than he has funds he has no power to expend. To this 
extent he is as willing as he is able ; and precisely at that 
scale at .which he receives payment is he ready to pay for the 
manufactured goods which he receives from the manufacturer 
of his own country^ and from him in preference. 

It is only when the interfering medium of an export trade cap- 
tivates the short-sighted observation of a kaleidoscope observer, 
that the scale of prices mutually paid to each other by the inhabi- 
tants of the same country becomes important. Severed from 
this connexion and the ratio it bears to the taxes of the country, 
which is important, what import is it whether the prices, which 
are the medium of barter between uniform customers in the 
same country, be nominally high or low ? Would their industry 
be less ; their power of consumption impaired ; or their work- 
men less amply provided for, under a system of internal high 
prices, than under a contrary one ? Certainly not. But under 
the existing fixed charges of the state, both are interested in 
having the prices high. 
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The mistake consists in not placing a well balanced industry 
in the commanding situation of importance, to which it is so 
justly entitled : a well employed population, ministering to each 
other's wants, and this cannot be the case except pursuits are 
equally balanced and encouraged, must be a thriving one, whe- 
ther their medium of traffic or exchange be leather or diamonds. 

Industry is the real source of wealth, therefore, encourage in- 
dustry. Money is merely a commodity, less valuable for most 
purposes than many other commodities, but from it's scarcity 
it is a convenient instnunent of exchange : if, however, this 
useful medium of traffic delude the sight, and throw a doubt 
over the value of constant employment, as far as any nation can 
control the means of securing it — ^if it tend to mystify the sim- 
plest principles of common sense, which with many it is to 
be feared it does — ^then the balance of evil, which may be attri- 
butable to \ty will be borne witness to by a long catalogue of 
idleness, misery, and crime. 

What gives the amazing strength possessed by the well com- 
pacted wheel or the overhanging arch ? Their power consists 
UL the indissoluble and friendly union of their several parts. 
Break throug:h in any place by fraud or force — ^let one portion 
only prove unsound, or become disaffected to the rest, and at 
once their power is lost. United, and adhering at every joint, 
not only will they bear the rude shocks to which they may be 
exposed, but much extrinsic weight may be supported by and 
built upon them to add to their utility, and it will be borne with 
ease. But a compacted base is indispensable to secure the dura- 
tion of any work to be erected on it ; and an extensive and well 
united industry at home, not exposed to the vicissitudes of 
more distant traffic, is essential to support that very foreign trade 
which some would heedlessly or interestedly, as far as indivi- 
duls are concerned, attempt to extend at the nation's cost. 

It is highly desirable that the home and foreign trade should 
be considered as resting on distinct and separate grounds : the 
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latter is too fully known to be dependent on the keenest 
tition^ and is compressed into the narrowest compass by fi 
rivalry. Why should not a better understanding ever subsist 
tween the nearer relations of the same country ; and why 
not they make those allowances for mutual difficulties^ 
their numerous interests in common may so naturally daiBl i 
Shall their several employments and mutual dealings be mxfth p 
seded only for a foreign traffic ? 

Under any circumstances^ that portion of manufiEUTtnredgodb i 
which is paid for by an exchange for home commodities^ in i c 
coimtry where the goods supplied are readily taken at whatever 
they may cost, must be the most valuable: surely^ then^ whs 
the amount of this mutual traffic forms so large a proportioiiif 
the whole, as it does in England, is it worthy of every enooii- 
ragement and protection. 

The export trade of this country is, probably, not one-fourtli 
of the aggregate amount of our national industry ; the vap^ 
of grain derived from abroad has seldom amounted to a month'i 
consumption, and the large remainder which is left to be dasni 
under the head of British industry, shows, most distinctly, hov 
much the means of independence and of prosperity are inherent 
and attached to this favoured land, and the various resouroeB 
which it comprehends. 

With what pretensions then can those engaged in the export 
trade, or those who advocate their immediate interests^ ask of 
the legislature appointed to preserve the general good, any altor- 
ation of laws that are conducive to the well being of the major 
portion of their countrymen ? They cannot directly do so ; but 
they still ask for their desired end to be accomplished^ by at- 
tempting to show that the country generally is similarly inter- 
ested with themselves, and that their export trade, which they 
rank so highly, cannot be extended by any other means. The 
immediate and the permanent interest of individuals is as fre- 
quently various in the business of life, as it is in the moral 
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^kt)gress of mankind ; and it is this immediate and fancied in- 
%^rest that is so assiduously attempted to be enlisted against the 

fn laws. It by no means follows, that when the export trade 
not be increased by any other means, that it is to be increased 
these : if there be truth in the foregoing pages, it has been 
4llown that export of goods, produced by import of com not 
Required by the wants of this country, and inflicting injury on 
^s&e native grower of com, can never increase the aggregate 
|||uaiitity of goods sold — ^although it may change an English 
llbastomer for a foreign one. 

T- There are many reasons for not changing the direction of in- 
Shistry, by giving greater encouragement to an export trade at 
^Sie expense of other classes. It has been shown to be more 
"precarious in it's duration, more fluctuating in it's progress, and 
it is less beneficial in it's immediate operation, as far as theem- 
'^loyment of labour is concerned, compared with the double in- 
^^^^restment of agriculture and manufactures, mutually exchanging 
* with each other in the same land, contributing to the same taxes, 
"supporting the subjects of the same realm in active industry, 
*iuid thereby preserving them from the degradation and demo- 
.ralization which have been too painfully and extensively wit- 
nessed for several years past. 

This coimtry has plenty of capital — an abundance of labour- 
ers — ^and an ample field for the emplojrment of both, upon her 
own soil, if her active and enterprising sons will value the op- 
portunity as they ought — and with moderate views of almost cer- 
tain success, commence and confide generally in the salutary work. 
What will other nations do for us ? Will they take a por- 
tion of our national debt ? Will they contribute to our poor 
rates ? Or will they set to work in foreign husbandry the la- 
bourers superseded by want of outlay in the agriculture of 
this ? They will do none of these : then why should they have 
our markets thrown open to them, for commodities which are 
fully congenial to our country's growth ? It may be answered, 
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that the benefit will accrue to this country as well as to foreign 
states. But after all that has been written to show that the In 
rise of wages is the fall of profits ; and that com at a higher e 
price^ causing higher wages^ will contribute to that fall ; it 
has not been attempted to be maintained^ that two investments 
of capital here^ at a lower rate of profit than abroad, may not 
far exceed the one investment here, at a higher rate of profit, [£ 
trafficking with a similar one in a foreign state. Surely, as fiir 
as this country is concerned, the two smaller returns, if they 
sink not to half, must be more productive than the larger ratio 
of profit divided between two countries that partake the bene- 
fit? Here it is that compensation is made in an advanced 
country for the diminution of the rate of profit and of interest ^ 
which necessarily takes place there; the increased quantity 
which has accumulated makes the annual increase on the whole 
far greater than it was in an earlier stage, although the rate \t 
of it's progression has become less. Shall a nation, however, 
become impatient in it's maturer growth, that it has not still 
the agility of a child, when it is fully possessed of the more im- 
portant and powerful faculties of manhood ? Or will it expect 
that the tide of growth and increase in it's own particular case 
is to be kept up with full velocity, when the natural tide flows 
less and less rapidly, to fill the river's bed, as it approaches the 
completion of it's object? 

The efforts that are made, and the plans adopted, to escape |f 
from situations prescribed and appropriate, but not combining 
all the advantages of varying and different circumstances, are 
very frequently short sighted, dangerous, and absurd. The as- 
piring frog has been too long celebrated in fable not to recur 
to the imagination in cases of this kind ; and the idea of keep- 
ing up the ratio of profit in an old country, by emulating the 
youthful vigour of a young one, is equally absurd. 

The author of the notable discovery, that profits must be kept p 
up by keeping wages down, in looking steadfastly at one portioa K, 
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of his subject^ has manifestly overlooked the cost at which he 
would attain that end ; and following the not nnfrequent prac*- 
tice of law-givers, on these subjects, he has omitted to take into 
the account the natural and incidental consequences that would 
arise from the mode he has himself proposed to attain his end. 
To keep the rate of profit up would be a valuable acquisition; 
but for it to be of any real service, it must not lessen the amount 
employed in doing so, or the discovery, so far from bemg salu- 
tary, must be decidedly erroneous : in curtailing the investment 
of capital, either by the importation of com, or any other means, 
much injury is produced, and it is inflicted upon the most de- 
fenceless, and not least important portion of the community. 
The principle of making a high rate of profit a test of prosperity, 
is one that would keep a nation's territory, if not of the most 
fertile character, in a state of comparative barrenness ; and all 
the beneficial employment and all the active industry, which we 
have witnessed on our thus condemned and poorer soils, would 
have been imdirected to their cultivation. The full and fancied 
supplies, which the fervid imagination of a dictator on the po- 
litical economy of states may expect, perchance would not ar- 
rive : he had, perhaps, to learn, that the risks of inferior and 
deficient crops are very much enhanced by inferior cultivation ; 
and he might not be aware that history has demonstrated that 
the prices of corn were both lower and steadier, under a system 
of restriction and internal growth, than under the contrary 
practice* 

He would open the ports to the whole world, and from the 
worid at large could he be disappointed in receiving adequate 
supplies ? It has frequently been found that what is the duty 
of numbers, is less satisfactorily performed than where the 
work is undertaken by specific individuals, more especially, 
when the interests of all clash in competition to perform the 
same ; and an imrestricted and general supply of corn, from a 
variety of quarters, would, at the same time that it entirely un- 
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settled the home supply, be subject to all the variations and 
losses of superabundance and scarcity. 

It is desirable and even requisite, to the full understanding 
of these important questions, to ascertain and establish a ge- 
neral plan of their several bearings on each other before it is 
attempted to enter into more direct detail to prove the cor- 
rectness of any particular part, and if it be needful to per- 
form this in the minor structure of a house, to bring the 
whole into one immediate view, still greater is the necessity 
of describing generally and bringing into a connected view the 
whole of those springs of wealth and prosperity which af&ct 
the varied interests of a great and populous commimity. 

A due attention to the springs of employment in the 
country, and a due adjustment of the powers of industry in 
full, fair, and harmonious proportion, constitute the founda- 
tion of that prosperity to the whole which is so ardentlj 
desired by numbers who would seek it through various channels. 
A well-balanced industry, and employment rendered as perma- 
nent and secure as practicable, tend far more to the annual 
and aggregate welfare of a state, than those sudden and tran- 
sient, if powerful, stimulants to trade which are sometimes 
witnessed, and which often leave greater distress behind them. 
For the vessel of the state to proceed steadily and swiftly, the se- 
veral constituent parts of it must be adjusted in station and 
degree, and no partiality be shown to any particular portion 
There will, too, be required occasionally, a diflferent apportion- 
ment of the burden which it bears, and alterations which no 
foresight could anticipate to preserve this fairness, and to de- 
velop the resources for progression which it is capable d 
manifesting. This is, to a great extent, the duty of a govern- 
ment through it's various ramifications, from the legislative 
houses of parliament, to the executive branch of it which is 
the duty of a parish officer ; and however much the interference 
of governments has been decried, in reference to any connexion 
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with the businees of the country — ^yet it may be strongly urged 
upon national attention, whether that protection and aid which 
it should supply to every loyal subject might not be justly, 
economically, and beneficially supplied to numbers in a some- 
what earlier stage than it is compelled to proffer them. It is 
childish to suppose that a government should interfere alone in 
those branches of it's duty which fall with severity on the sub- 
jects of a realm ; that it should war with other nations ; that 
it should levy taxes for the payment of them on it's own ; that 
it should build gaols and poor-houses as receptacles for crimi- 
nals and paupers, and yet take no steps to prevent the crime 
and poverty that stock these reservoirs of misery and vice. 
The object of a government should be, to accomplish the ends 
for which it is established by the best and most efficacious 
means ; and if these ends are to be obtained by an attention to 
the wants and situation of the people before they are precipitated 
by distress into the class of criminals, by an interference on 
the part of government which may be deemed unusual, yet will 
not the desirableness of the end sanction the wisdom of the 
means by which it is produced ? 

That a government should enter into or undertake any branch 
of business which may be safely and satisfactorily left to the 
performance of it's subjects,, is not for a moment pretended 
to be argued; but that it sh^ll silently and inactively survey 
thousands of them placed in circumstances that for a length of 
time preclude their earning that honest maintenance which is 
the best and surest defence against the crimes which the law 
forbids, and yet make no strenuous eflfort to improve those 
circumstances, lest it should be deemed interference, seems to 
be a species of reasoning against which every reflecting mind 
and every benevolent heart should loudly protest. 

The adjusting of interests — ^the trimming, as it is called in 
navigation, of the vessel of the state — ^is practicable only by a 
government ; and surely this is one reason for which it exists. 
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If retrenchment and economy are duties of a government^, whal 
so fit to retrench and make scarce as the idle and the vicious of 
it's subjects ; and what so efficacious to this end as providing 
Uiem with employment^ which is otherwise denied them^ and 
thus make them valuable^ instead of worse than useless^ mem- 
bers of society ? 

As long as a government is influenced only by such motives ||| 
as the foregoing, and as long as the labour which it furnishes 
has a tendency to open fresh channels of employment, so long 
must such a direction of the power and attention which has 
been described be unexceptionable and salutary. 
. In this way only can all the determinately vicious be ascer- 
tained and convicted* When a mode of escape is afforded to 
the unfortunate poor, by which they may emei^e from idle* 
ness and it's attendant poverty, then can the indisposed.to woik^ 
and the disposed to plunder be detected, and consigned to that 
punishment which the law awards them. But while this most 
important duty, the employment of the poor, is consigned 
solely to the limited ability and power of the parish overseer j 
while he has mainly to draw upon the scanty and still contract- 
ing funds of a particular interest^ with which he is himself con- 
nected, and the expenditure of which he is interested to restrain } 
it never can be expected that the employment so needful to the 
welfare of the state and it's population will be fully provided, 
and those vigorous efforts put forth, which the variations of 
business, the introduction of machinery, or any other caus^ 
may have loudly called for. 

If at first sight it should appear that the arguments which have 
been just advanced have no immediate reference to the subject 
under discussion, further investigation may show that the supply 
of com — ^from whence derived — and the interest and the employ* 
ment of the population at large — are closely connected. 

From what source then could a government, or associated 
individuals, anxious to promote the welfare of their poorer fel- 
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low subjects at such perioda when distress abounds^ obtain a 
field for ns^l Industry ? and with what prospects of success 
would it be attended ? The unoccupied and unimproved land 
of this country can furnish it^ and with a prospect of abundant 
success. In fact, a greater combination of advantages is not 
easily to be met with^ than is presented by a direction of in- 
dustry in the manner supposed. Were due confidence subsist- 
ing between the several classes of the state, the same effect 
would be produced in the accustomed channels of emplojrment 
as in the unusual and more forced method which is now to be 
considered, and the effect will be very much the same in either 
case ; more agricultural produce would be raised- — agricultural 
labour would be exchanged for one portion of provisions thus 
supplied, and the remainder would be exchanged for manufac- 
tured goods, and be consumed by those who contribute to such 
manufacture* 

A more mistaken view cannot well be adopted, than that 
vvhich supposes the benefit of the com laws to arise from keep- 
ing out foreign com, and thereby limiting the quantity to eh- 
liance the price. Let it be supposed, that at the present time 
bh amicable settlement of this question had been acquiesced in 
by all concerned, upon the basis of the existing laws, and that 
the supply of com and the demand for it were now justly ba- 
lanced ; would not the extension of cultivation here by the un- 
employed labourers, whose want of labour we deplore, set in 
motion either by a government or individuals, upon even infe- 
rior soils, tebd to increase the supply of com-^to provide the 
cultivators with a larger portion of food— and to furnish also a 
irarplus, with which they could support a corresponding number 
of unemployed manufacturers, by an exchange of their goods to 
i;lie mutual benefit ? This is not only the tme but the fair way 
<»f looking at the question of protection, at whatever degree it 
may be allowed. Let the general supply of the employed la- 
bourers, whether in agriculture or manufactures, and the mar- 
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kets for their gpods remain precisely as they are — ^let the tin* 
employed agricultural labourers be then set to work by the 
application of a portion of that capital of which the nation has 
plenty and to spare ; and the effect will be an immediate outlay 
by this class to provide the necessaries of life. This would in- 
vigorate trade in it's largest sense, to the extent of which it was 
capable, by a purchase from some quarter or other, foreign or 
domestic ; but the whole of this outlay, which must once be 
procured from some extraneous source, will be ready for repay- 
ment at tlie year's end, or at least will be easily left upon tk 
cultivated spot at the expiration of a somewhat more 
term. A portion of this outlay would take place for food, 
a portion for the manufactured fabrics which constitute oonveoi- 
ences and clothing, for it shall be supposed that the individuah| 
in question commence their undertaking in the lowest state 
destitution, and that they receive their aid in the shape 
wages, payable weekly. Let it be supposed, that the 
thus bestowed by one family should provide produce for 
sustenance of two, (the correctness of which shall hereafter 
examined,) or enough to repay the money which might 
been advanced through the period during which no 
had been made. 

It is evident that, in this case, the half of the produce not ror 
quired for the support of the labourer and his family would be 
set free to be exchanged, or bartered for the supply of his 
other than food, and might be met by a manufacturing arti2Mk| 
whose labour was not previously required by the wants of 
country. By this advance of sustenance to both the 
and the artizan, until their labour could be brought out in 
exchangeable state, both families would be relieved from a 
of idleness, and become independent of any charge except hti 
est on the money advanced throughout the year or longer 
This mode of stating the question has been adopted on purpopp ^ 
to show more evidently at what point an individual becomeil |, 
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burden to the state, by his labour falling below the %cost at 
which he is maintained, and it is hereafter to be enquired whe- 
ther the inhabitants of this country have sunk to this zero point, 
at which they are a loss and no longer a benefit. 

The land is the source of food, and food is the most pressing 
Kquirement of man ; but as food requires time in it's produc- 
tion, vigorous efforts cannot be made without resorting to the 
assistance of food previously produced and stored, on which to 
anbsist until the labour of the year is utilised by a bounteous 
Ptovidence and the soil. Were there no prospect of a bene- 
ficial exchange by the agricultural labourer growing double the 
produce which he needed, he would not thus devote his time, 
uid half his exertion alone would be required for his own sup- 
port. He could still subsist, and might employ the remaining 
portion of his labour in fabricating those rude materials which 
abour might collect, to supply his other wants- Such a want 
>f division of labour, however, it is painful for minds prone to 
Iwell cm the benefits of society and civilization to contemplate ; 
ifut it is usefid to recur to this more original state of things 
;he more fully to trace, not only the dependence of man upon 
lis fellow man, but the various classes of a state on their fellow 
classes, and from this to learn, that on their due degree and 
3roportion to each other depend the well being of the whole. 

It is the want of this feeling of mutual dependence, practi- 
sally demonstrated, for it is not only theoretically admitted, 
but constantly loudly proclsumed, that we have at this time so 
cnuch reason to deplore ; and it will be one great object of this 
address to your Lordship and the public, to show where these 
Bnks of connexion have been broken, or their necessity denied. 

Although it be sometimes needful thus to rise from cases in- 
dividual to the whole, the sooner we can return from these ideal 
Bud supposititious cases to circumstances as they exist, the 
better ; and it will now be well to direct attention to agricul- 
ture and manufactures in the aggregate, as they exist in our 
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own country. It is almost difficult to say in which branch the i 
greatest improvement has been made in the last fifty years : \ 
gigantic strides have been witnessed in each ; but the unassum-: . 
ing and wide spread improvements in the production^ imd tace 
of the earthy placed as they are amidst the larger beauties of 
natural scenery^ are less arrestmg to the observation than the 
collected and concentrated ing^mity and skill which are brought 
into the small focus of a single manufactory. They have ad- 
vanced wonderfully and t<^ether; they have been supported 
by, and they have fostered each oUier ; and for ever detested be 
the minds that would mar their friendly union. They have 
witnessed prosperity united; they have had to bear the severe 
pressure of suffering and distress at the same time ; and the 
former has been called upcm, not without effect, to contribute to 
alleviate the pressing wants which severe vicissitudes had intro- 
duced amongst the latter. 

It is painful, with such ccmnexion, to feel that a spirit of hos- 
tility, prompted, perhaps, by feelings wfaidb the advocates of 
manu&ctures deem correct, should be suffered to exist, and 
that the extent to which agriculture has spread should be con- 
sidered prejudicial to the general interest. If it be so, viewed 
in it's wide and comprehensive bearings, let it be contracted : 
to show that it is not, but that the reverse is the case, is one 
great object of the present address. 

The amazing introduction of machinery has g^ven quite a 
new feature to the power of manufacturing industry ; it has, in 
^fect, whether it has numerically or not, increased in a ccnre- 
sponding degree the number of manufacturers ; that power is 
in excess ; at least it cannot baiefidally employ it's full portion 
of strength : the balance *of industry is tmeven* On the true 
solution of the question, how this shall be adjusted, depends 
the decisicm of the inquiry, whether the com laws ought oc 
ou^t not to be abolished. The balanced case of the indivi- 
duals who were considered surplus labourers of the state may 
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be again useftil in exemplification at the present time. Had 
the labour of the single artizan^ from any cause, produced more 
goods than were required by the two f amilies, and the exertions 
of the agricultural labourer, from any want of productiveness in 
the field of his labours, not been able to provide food for both» 
how should the balance of comfort and employment be restored, 
but by the artizan devoting a portion of his time and labour to 
the pursuit of agriculture ? When this were done, the require- 
ments of the two would be again provided for. 

If the artizan had found any other family where he could 
have exchanged a smaller portion of manufactured goods for 
the accustomed quantity of agricultural produce, so as to in- 
demnify himself for the loss of time which he incurred from 
increased distance in procuring it, then the balance of employ- 
ment and of comfort would be retained, and a more distant com- 
merce would be established. As long as this more distant 
barter was only sought to compensate the deficiency in the 
Bopply of the agricultural relative, no inconvenience would 
ensue : but, were it carried so far as to refuse to barter with 
him, except upon the same terms which existed when their re- 
btive powers were different, suffering must be felt by one; and 
could the more productive power not find vent for an increased 
portion of goods oa the more advantageous terms, it would be 
the interest of that power to take it at the terms on which it 
could be rendered — for his goods would be otherwise useless. 

If these terms were refused, the agricultural labourer would 
have to occupy every period he might be able to spare, in sup- 
plying, in an inferior manner, that deficiency of comfort with 
\iiiidi his more powerful relative could so readily furnish him ; 
for he must lessen his supplies of clothing or of food ; and were 
there any duties in common to be performed, or had any debts 
in common been incurred, this powerful and vigorous relative 
must find that the stranger to whom he would transfer his 
dealings would not own them, and the relation could not,^ un- 
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dealt Mdth^ have time to perform them. These things, at least, 
would make the foreign traffic balance the wrong way. But ' 
further ; if the agricultural labourer, notwithstanding his slower 
lind less ingenious habits, possessed the greater bodily strength, 
and with all that easiness of temper which is not unfrequently 
united to, if not characteristic of, an instinctive good nature, 
had undertaken to perform, in an early period of their history, 
when they were trafficking upon equal terms, an arduous and 
particular duty by himself alotie, the benefit of which was fiilly 
participated in by both, — ^what should we say of the justice and 
gratitude of his active and wandering neighbour, if he e3cpected 
this partial division of labour to be still continued when he re- 
fused to exchange the portion of goods he had to spare for any 
less portion of agricultural produce, although the result of an 
amount of labour fully equal in degree to that which had been 
at first supplied* 

This analogy, which appears strictly just, might be carried 
on still farther. It might be shown that the increased power of 
the ingenious artizan depended entirely upon his meeting witii 
individuals possessing the goods he himself wanted, and desi- 
rous of exchanging them for those which the artizan possessed. 
Without this, he must starve in utter helplessness, or give up 
his pursuit for that of his despised companion. 

Tliere is, however, one view of this individual traffic, which 
places in so strong a light the advantage of an exchange of the 
abundance of manufactured goods for articles produced by neither 
individual, that it should not be overlooked. When ingenuity 
or habit had enabled the artizan to produce goods so speedily, 
that he could more than supply himself with agricultural pro- 
duce, either from his home or his foreign connexion, what addi- 
tional comfort could he bestow upon their small community by 
exchanging them for commodities which neither possessed ? by 
doing this, and by dividing them in an exchange void of jealousy, 
as to the particular merits of either party — independence, sta- 
bility, and comfort might be the lot of all. 
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What is there to cause different infi^rences froln the foregoing, 
when the individual engaged in agriculture is placed to repre- 
sent that pursuit — ^the artizan to represent the manufacturing 
and commercial interests — common duties the expenses of go- 
Ternment — ^a common, debt our national debt — and the particu- 
lar labour taken exclusively by the stronger individual in the 
early period of their history, the tithes, poor and county rates, 
or that portion of them that are peculiar to the landed interest? 

It is of no use to attempt to deny the fact, that in a country 
such as this, well supplied with coal, ingenuity,: and machinery, 
and the materials for manufacture, and only to a limited extent 
with land of very superior quality-— although possessing for the 
present ample stores of that degree which may impart happi- 
ness and support to millions more than we yet possess — ^there 
will be a constant tendency for the prices of manufactures to 
become less, and the prices of agricultural produce to become 
higher and higher. So far, however, from this being a reason 
why the manufacturing interest should be encouraged to perse- 
vere more and more, it is exactly the reverse. In proportion 
as a due supply can be obtained in less time, and with less ex- 
isrtion, by the ud of machinery, in that proportion do the con- 
sumers of manufactured goods want to be increased, and the 
producers lessened. Powerful as the manufacturing interest is 
in due extent and degree— commanding as is the situation from 
which it sometimes may survey the other classes of the state 
— ^it's prosperity, nay, it's very existence, depends upon the meet- 
ing with individuals desirous to take in exchange the produc- 
tions of it's art. The manufacturers should never forget, and 
their countrymen, except in the times of their presumption, 
should never refer to, the prostrate condition in which they have 
been exhibited to the nation at large, when their very power of 
exertion and production had been the cause of their distress, 
and when the speed at which they had been proceeding was 
manifestly greater than their strength could bear. 
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llie principle of eompenBatlon tin the varloafl tribes of animal 
life, is one of the most beautiful and interesting principles in 
natnre ; and it exists also, manifestly in ihe classes of society. 
If the manufacturmg interest possesses pow^s which may 
sometimes render it aspiring, it id at others taught the strongest 
leHsons of humility : the lofty and rapid growing poplar a gak 
of wind may shortm and destroy, while the greater strength of 
the more tardy oak resists the blast. 

In the union of agriculture and manufactures consists a na- 
tion'a strength : to more no faster than we can progress with 
safety is a nation's wisdcnn : commerce is mutually beneficial 
to both these great intrinsic interests of a state ; it contributes 
-to tiie supply of the one with some of the materials idiich it re- 
squires in it's pursuits, and to both it brin^ with advantage the 
produce of oth^ countries, not the sources of industry or the 
growth of this. 

To the utmost verge to which this beneficial int^change of 
toiicles can be carried, without trenching on the employment 
of our countrymen, may we say, Grod speed ; but who that 
looks at tiie interest of his country with that deep feeling oi 
attachment which it may be hoped is still widely prevalent; 
who would commit tiiese important trusts to vague and thought- 
less chance? 

By legislative design it may be well to open, in a slight de- 
gree, ewea the competition of other countries to stimulate the 
-ingenuity and energies of this ; and the classes or individuris 
-wlio are not ready to answer to tl^ call for improvement and 
^exertion, let them sulErar for their inaction. But to admit a de- 
solating torrent is very far different from the effect of a soft and 
'genial rain : (Jie latter is stimulus that leads to future fertility ; 
the former, although composed of the same fluid, causes bar- 
renness and nun. 

The great supply of grain for the consumption of the whole 
country, for centuries, has come from our own soil, and it has 
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only been occasionally that five or six weeks' consumption in 
the year has been introduced by import from foreign states : 
the effect of this, however, when not required by deficiency im 
the supply produced at home, it is melancholy to retrace ; and 
the acknowledged ruin of thousands of industrious occupiers of 
laud has testified it's devastating effects. But the evil stops 
not here ; the capital and custom of these individuals are first 
lost to the nation, and want of confidence in the stability of 
their pursuit pervades the remainder of the class : labour is 
scantily set to work — expenses of every kind are curtailed-— 
-and with a low price of produce received, a low price only can 
l)e paid for manufactured goods, either by the occupier of the 
soil, or those dependent on him. It is surprising that this 
latter consideration has not made a deeper impression on the 
ininds of the manufacturers; their agricultural brethren, ge- 
nerally, are disposed to receive the produce of their own 
jcountry, at the fair price at which it can be fabricated ; they 
expect only similar consideration for themselves : but the 
manufacturers, from the ceaseless activity of their characters 
and their machinery, seem far more bent upon doing a great 
quantity of business, than doing a smaller portion well. 

This renders the whole world the only limit to their desires 
for mercantile transactions, and to the whole world can the sur^ 
plus of British manufactures be conveyed, beneficially, if the 
payments in return are articles which this country really re- 
quires : but, if the payments are such as at once to supersede 
the emplojntnents of numbers of our countrjnnen at home, and 
to convert them from happy, contented, and industrious la- 
bourers, to tike miserable pauper or the more decided criminal, 
then the activity and ingenuity manifested by the artificer, and 
the enterprise of the merchant, have been in this instance mis- 
applied, and the ill effects must speedily recoil to supersede the 
4benefit which, in the first instance, might have been derived. 

Admitting, for a moment only, that the desirableness of re* 
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ceivfaig a larger portion of corn from abroad might be esta- 2 
blished, the country would have to make a movement decidedly 
retrograde as this manoeuvre was proceedings As the foreign 
growth pours in, as it has been described to have done under the 
operation of the unwise law of extremes of 1815, the British 
growth must be necessarily abandoned, except the inhabitants 
of the realm could consume a much larger portion, without the 
means of earning it. The healthy stream of circulation in a 
country arises, from the iflowing spring of constant employment ; 
it is fit that wages should be adjusted to the prices of provisions, 
but it is still more imperative that employment should be 
regular, to provide a maintenance for those dependent on their 
labour. Want of labour is an overthrow of their capital; high 
prices are at worst but a tax on their expenditure. 

How are the labourers to be employed that would be super- 
seded by the desertion of a large portion of the arable land of 
this country ? Are they wanted in manufactures ? Assuredly, 
they are not. The same fixed capital of machineiy^ and the same 
establishments, could produce a much larger quantum of goods 
were they required by a brisk demand ; but would a brisk de- 
mand arise in consequence? Certainly not. Agricultural capital 
would have comparatively no field for exertion here, and with- 
out, productive investment it would have no power of expendi- 
ture : the agricultural labourer has nothing to rely on but bis 
labour, and without a field to employ it he too has nothing to 
expend. The immense bulk of artizans immediately connected 
with, .and contributing to the culture of the soil, would also be 
superseded in a degree in their employment, and their ability 
to expend, and a contracting process would pervade the inter- 
nal industry of the country, generally, and an expansive one 
be given to the places which were selected to balance the super- 
seded agriculture and it's dependencies of Great Britain. 

The devastation of property which would thus be incurred, is 
not Jialf described or concluded ; with a large portion of the 
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land thrown out of cultivation the poor-rates of many places 
would eat up the remaining remuneration which would be re- 
ceived for tillage ; and ruin, geometrically increasing, would be 
the result. Whatever might be heartlessly advanced under a 
system different from our own, no legislator ought to lose sight 
of that principle of our laws, that every man can claim employ- 
ment or maintenance ftom those who have the power of fur- 
nishing it. With this principle in the mind, what shall be said 
of the proposition that would take away the only means of 
employment, which is extensively available, and leave a mass of 
idle annuitants that must speedily eat like a canker into the 
very vitals of the country !. \ 

The agricultural interest might claim, with confidence and 
advantage, much greater security than they at present possess. 
In asking it they would seek no sinister purpose of imfair self- 
interest. Their pursuit, taking it for a short period, is perhaps 
precarious ; but, taking it for an average of years, and under 
that system of vigorous and enterprising cultivation, which a 
prospect of adequate reward alone can excite, it is trustworthy 
and grateful. Under a system of agricultural encouragement 
previous years of plenty would be stored to provide, as in the 
times of Pharaoh, for years of scarcity, and a reliance would be 
felt that competition could arise only from just and not unequal 
terms : labourers would be extensively set to work — ^a demand 
for capital would arise — banking accommodation, founded on 
confidence, would again, but in a moderate degree, be allowed— 
the wages of employment would instantly circulate through all 
the ramifications of the state, and the manufacturing interest 
would most assuredly receive their full proportion of an in- 
creased expenditure. 

Let it be remembered also, that all this would be the work of 
hope of reward alone. For the first year, did we start with a 
good harvest, prices would be moderate — and all this exhilara- 
ting expenditure would take place without much enhancing the 
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prices of agrieoltural produce, for idle people must eat now 
whatever else they want : at the end of that period an increased 
growth would have been provided, in a great degree, by a better 
police over the soil for the arresting of weeds, the robbers of 
the earth, — ^and who shall say that increased supplies tend to 
enhance prices from whatever soil produced? ! Confidence alone 
Woidd do much ; every employer of unprovided labour would, 
in effect, assist his fellow occupier by diminishing rates ; and I 
the country would be receiving the benefit of at least £20. per i 
mnum on every man thus redeemed from vicious idleness. ii 

Is it Questioned that produce could be thus increased, witib i 
all the knowledge^ the implements, the buildings, and establish- ij 
ments that have been acquired in the last thirty years, in con- 
nexion with the soil ? The improveable powers of the earth are 
by no means generally and fully known, or, at least developed. 
Land may be pointed out far surpassing in productiveness 
other of superior natural fertility ; and there is scarcely any, 
where the elevation is not too great, but what will • more than 
repay the labour which may be expended upon it, or, at least, 
enable a laboiu*er to provide himself and family with food, leav- 
ing a surplus sufficient to exchange for the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 

Much has been said in the present day, in confidence and ig- : 
iiorance, about inferior soils. What are inferior soils ? The 
answer must be varied, and comprehend descriptions of land 
whose barrenness is attributable to very different reasons. Li 
the first place, it is readily admitted that there are some situa" 
tions which present such a degree of natural incapacity for the 
purposes of cultivation, as to render the attempt to till them 
unwise from the precariousness of the result to be anticipated, 
as well as from the want of remimeration which would accrue, 
were the produce to be obtained in a perfect state. Such is 
that land, the elevation of which renders the ripening of grain 
uncertain and imperfect, and that which may be exposed to the 
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deTastation of sea and river floods. The quantity of this de- 
scription, where the great agents of nature are opposed to 
Iiaman industry, is, however, when compared to the uncultl- 
Tated parts of the country generally, very circumscribed. The 
Tipening of grain, under good management, wiU be perfected 
at an elevation of six, or even seven hundred feet above 
tiie level of the sea; and in many spots, where floods and 
inroads of the sea take place, they might be restrained by an 
application of labour, and land of the finest quality, and in the 
learmest situation, might be restored to use. In the second 
place, it is acknowledged that there are other gradations of qua- 
lity in soils, most of the circumstances and situations in which 
Ihey are placed remaining apparently the same, which render 
[heir productiveness in tillage various, and the consequent va- 
lue to the owner and occupier of them different. This differ- 
mce, it is admitted, is the cause of rent, considered separate 
Tom the owner's property in buildings and other conveniences 
ifMch have been placed, by an expenditure of capital, upon the 
land, and that the existence of rent implies poorer or less con- 
venient land elsewhere. Extension of cultivation must have a 
tendency to enhance rents generally, if a demand for pro- 
duce has caused the cultivation of less eligible land ; it is said 
it must have a tendency, for were the land cultivated by a go - 
vemment for the sake of employment— by individuals associated 
without a view to profit— by the overseers of the poor to dimi- 
nish parish-rates, or the like, it would have a contrary tendency^ 
by creating a forced supply to be placed in competition with 
that already grown. Such an eleemosynary cultivation, how- 
ever, would have a similar effect upon the previous growers of 
produce, as an importation of foreign com from places that can 
afford it for a less amount than here, and create distress 
imongst them if rents were not reduced ; and as it is not de- 
sirable that such cultivation should take place to any extent, it 
is needless to pursue this mode of production further. 
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This tendency of an increased cultivation to call for an en- ] 
hancement of rent^ may be almost said to be the bane of agri- 
culture^ and to it may be attributed much of the distress which 
it has endured. To this^ in a great measure, is owing the pre- 4 
judice which is manifested by the manufacturing interest to the k 
extension of that labour in cultivation which is the surest mode 
of setting their own industry in more rapid motion. The jea- 
lousy that is felt by the manufacturers against the landed 
interest, is directed far more against the owners than the occu- U 
piers of land. Your Lordship's address is directed to them; i 
and yet the occupiers of land are the owners of all the agricul- i 
tural produce of the state, and as such, are the immediate suf- 
ferers by the hostility which is manifested against the owners 
of the soil. It will be endeavoured to separate the conclusions 
which are drawn from the necessary connexion between the ex- 
tension of cultivation and the increase of rent ; to show that b 
if one be injurious to the country, the other is in the higjiest 
degree important and beneficial ; and happy shall I indeed be, 
if the humble, but anxious and earnest exertions, which your 
lordship's address has brought before the public, may contri- 
bute to place the bearings of these great, but distinct, though 
united interests, in a more plain and evident position than they 
have yet been laid before the industrious classes of the state. 
Give me the cultivation of the country — ^let our own land be 
extensively cultivated, and our labourers universally employed 
upon it — ^and I am satisfied that the result will be a plenteous I 
and a rich reward for industry and care. The rent which will 
be the consequence of this wide-spread cultivation, if considered 
in excess, and unduly increased by that direction and encourage- 
ment of capital to a most important pursuit, may fairly be the 
object of a tax, which would fall upon the landlords, and on 
them alone ; but it is indeed neglecting the dictates of wisdom 
to lose all the manifold advantages of an extensive cultivation, 
because a portion of the benefit under the jexisting laws would 
accrue to the owners of the soil. 
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In no other way can our agricultural labourers be employed 
than on the soil they were born to till. Should any increased 
demand arise for our manufactured goods beyond that portion 
which must be superseded by a neglected agriculture at home; 
the existing machinery and the hands that guide it can provide 
a greatly increased supply; the habits, too, of the husbandman 
ill prepare him for becoming, in the maturity of life, a manufac- 
turer or artizan, and it is preposterous to suppose he could suc- 
ceed as such. He would be transferred to the parish-rates; and 
in what way could the parish overseer, in the most efficient dis- 
charge of his duty, so well apply his labour even in a less eligi- 
ble and effective form, as to that neglected agriculture from 
which he had been forced ? 

To drive the industrious labourer by any measures from his 
humble home of frugal comfort, and pauperize and demoralize 
him at the same timie, is, indeed, to tear up the very founda- 
tions of security and of society : and the fiery ordeal which the 
country has lately witnessed, and which might be traced, with 
few exceptions, through those counties where the labourers were 
treated as parish stock, too evidently shows the evils that arise 
from inadequate employment and a degraded state. 

Were the foreign trade of this country, however, to be al- 
lowed to supersede, in a degree, the old and substantial interests 
which have so long contributed to it's stability and strength, in 
taking the leading situation, it would have to take the peculiar 
burdens which were placed upon the land when the existence of 
the former was comparatively unknown, and this again would 
take away from anticipated advantages. 

But to return again more immediately to the investigation of 
inferior soils, from which the important subjects of rent, and 
that all-pervading benefit, employment, had in their incidental 
appearance led away. Variation in the quality of soils to a con- 
siderable extent, must be admitted by those who are really con- 
versant with the capabilities of land ; but after making ample 
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allowance for original fertility^ much, very much, of the infe- 
riority that may be witnessed in the amount of agricultural pro- 
duce, arises from causes fully under the control of the occupier 
of the land. Nothing tends more to lessen the produce of the 
land, than insecurity in the prospect of obtaining a rewa.rd for 
the labour applied. It is '^reward that sweetens labour,'' and 
the experience of the last thirty years amply evidenced how 
much inferiority of soil disappeared before the strenuous exer- 
tion that was applied to it. In times of agricultural uncer- 
tainty and distress, the tenant not unfrequently leans upon the 
land, instead of supporting it at it's proper standard, by a just 
and annual outlay. This is in effect breaking in upon principal 
and applying it to expenditure, and deterioration must be the 
necessary consequence ; but where this does not take place, and 
where judicious management i^ pursued, inferior ^oils, abused 
and libelled as they are, have a tendency to improve and to lose 
that hateful name. It is not because a soil is once inferior that 
it is always to continue so : called into cultivation by a patriotic, 
a confiding, and a benevolent feeling, a soil of comparativdy 
limited powers of production will furnish an extensive field for 
labour ; that labour will improve it ; and by a continuance of 
generous treatment it will rise to steps above it. The profit 
arising from the first culture of unproductive soils is no fair 
test of their ultimate return : so great, however, is the benefit 
arising from their culture, in the ample field for labour which 
they furnish, — and at the present time what can they furnish 
more valuable and important ? — tiiat they are surely entitled, 
during the first period of their culture, to all the exemptions 
from taxation which a government can fairly allow ; the exemp- 
tion from tithes for the first seven years, has alone afforded fa- 
cility to cultivation, which otherwise might never have taken 
place. 

The returns of capital invested in arduous imdertakings, 
whether they be the reclaiming of land, the cutting of a canal, 
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or many other Highly useful works, are frequently spread over a 
long period of years. At first they may be unpromising as to 
profit, although the utility of the work is still unquestioned. 
Some are even ruinous to the projectors, and yet are highly lu- 
crative to their next successors ; while some, like the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal, rise at last superior to the mists which had 
so long obscured them, and repay with enormous interest, enter- 
prise, energy, and perseverance. But if we are to stop at the 
threshold of improvement, because we are told the cost of culti- 
vating an inferior soil it cannot at the time repay — and are not 
to cast our bread upon the waters, because it may be many days 
before it can return unto us — then will some of the first and 
noblest principles of our nature be restrained, and much of that 
spirit of improvement, which has been displayed, would have 
been unknown. Without somewhat of this trust and forbear- 
ance of immediate profit, would even the human race be reared 
from infancy to manhood ? What a helpless and inferior being 
is an unprotected infant ! what care, what anxiety, and what 
expense are requisite to bring it to maturity, and to develop all 
it's powers ! — most, however, are capable, if their lives are 
spared, to repay in kind this long continued cost of affectionate 
devotedness which had been lavished on them: how short-sighted 
then are those modes of estimation that rest, even as it regards 
profit, upon the present moment only. The principle of pro- 
gressive improvement, in inferior soils, appears never to have 
been contemplated by many, whose fluency, in the expression of 
the words, comprehends the largest portion of their knowledge 
respecting thfem. 

The ability to raise agricultural produce at a low rate, which 
is possessed by other countries in a greater ratio than our own, 
is no great test of inferiority while we are still far within the 
line of unproductive barrenness — while an individual is still able 
upon millions of acres of our uncultivated soils, and millions 
more of our unimproved ones, to produce, by his exertions, 
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i^equMe -m^plies forMs fanitly and Mmeelf, with surplus to ex- J 
dhasnge for the clothing and conyenlences of life^ and to do ir 
inuch more tdian ^this^ let tis not be told that ouirown soil U not x 
wotth cultivating, and that the produce of another country, r. 
^Meh is to smite with plorttal -barrenness our t>wh, can give m i 
'ixitnpensation in tihe deed. Is 

Cheapnesi^ of provisions is an advaintage which an infant state 'a 
in the possession of much fertile land can readily possess ; it is \* 
tm advantage the earliest acquired and \he soonest lost : wages !i 
ttre at the same time generally very high, but civilization, and io 
tnany of the blessings of life, are deplorably absent. A higher !ti 
^ice for the supplies of food is the natural attendant of a more 
JEMivanced natural growth, but employment is of still greater f 
importance here, as the reward of labour, from the denser popu- 
lation of an older state, is seldom more than to commuid 
die necessaries of life. The remuneration for employment 
must follow nearly, and cannot long sink below, the price of 
provisions ; and, therefore, the price of food is less important 
to the labouring classes than emplojrment, tvhich is, in fac^ 
their only property and support. 

Improvements in agriculture have still a powerful influence 
in retarding the rise of the price of provisions ; which rise is ndt 
desirable on it's own account, but is a contingency far less 
t>nelrous or injurious, than the inevitable consequences which I 
must ensue from attempting to preserve a dense population in \ 
employment and strength, without an extensive agricultural • 
foundation. These improvements, however, are frequently at- 
tended with a degree of risk and uncertainty before they are : 
established, and therefore a d^raded state of the pursuit, when 
every effort is needed to provide for imperative engagements, is 
very unfavourable to the development of those new springs of 
increased production, whose -tendency is still to economize and 
reduce the price of the necessaries of life. 

The positive or actual cost of producing food, in this or any 
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other country, is one thing; and it's relative coat to cHfifereBA 
land, in the same or a foreign nation, is another : Tc^hile the ac- 
tual cost of raising agricultural produce, estimated by the piainr 
tenance of labourers and their families, does not. exceed thai 
maintenance or the supply of all their wants } such cultitotion 
is at least no loss to the country r-^if it tend to ameliorate the 
land it is a gain, it is a very extensive good. But, even should 
less pecuniary profit be obtained from this^ unassisted, than from 
some other sources, is the employment thus given to thousands 
of families of a British peasantry, nothing ? Is the feeling of 
independence from the countries by which we are surrounded 
in the first articles of life, nothing ? Is the demand thus created 
for every article of British manufacture, nothing ? Is the field 
thus opened for the investment of British capital at home, 
nothing ? Is the relief which our poor-rates can alone receive 
from such a course as this, nothing ? And lustly-r-rls the satis- 
faction of beholding our native country clothed with crops and 
vegetation to the highest limit at which skiU-directing industry 
can bring them to perfection, our every enclosure tenanted by 
the various descriptions of animals to whieh they are adapted ; 
while the more barren spots and higher hills are devoted still to 
vegetable growth in hardy groyes of treesj^-r-is this a scene which 
any patriotic mind can estimate at nothing ? Is not a great 
country such as this, which has regularly advanced for centuries 
in it's productive resources, and although at this time encum- 
bered with a heavy weight upon it's national industry, still posr 
sessing an elasticity and enterprise for future progression which 
is seldom long repressed — one which has accumulated a fortune, 
or rather should we say a stock of capital, by it's own exertion ? 
Shall such a nation as this be influenced in it's maturer and 
more powerful state by motives pecuniary alone, and from thift 
ignoble reason, consign to barrenness a portion of it's soil ; to 
idleness, pauperism, or emigration, a portion of it's people ; %q 
foreign states the capital of it's sutigects ; it's innate love of in- 
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dependence to oblivion : while an individual, under similar cir- >] 
cumstanees, rarely fails to beautify and improve his own do- i 
main, to diffuse employment, comfort, and cheerfulness to his ^ 
own neighbourhood, and thereby deserve and lay down the most ;. 
durable foundation for solid greatness and enjoyment ? t 
The proverb, that ^^ Fortune favours the brave," is not alto- ^ 
gether devoid of truth ; and that industry produces it's own ;; 
reward, although, perhaps, in a different way from that antici- 
pated, is proved in more substantial ways than by the fable, ?i 
where a field was described to be dug to find a treasure. Do c 
the discoursers on inferior soils know that a bounteous Provi- i 
dence has provided a plant which under that cultivation, which t 
in their wisdom they would forbid, has the power of transform- ^ 
ing some of the poorest soils, in some of the least attractive ^ 
situations, andeliciting from these productiveness equal to some of ^ 
the richest natural pastures in the kingdom ? Can they be aware ' 
that, when this beautiful plant* is by cultivation and industry : 
once established, it will endure for years with little require- t 
ment of labour, afford abundant provision of the most nutritious \\ 
quality, and be the means of providing a basis for the produc- ji 
tion of succeeding crops ? Are they informed, or are they still j 
in ignorance, that a very large proportion of our supplies of \ 
corn are at this time derived from soils> which not a century j 
ago were in a state of natural unproductiveness ; that as far as i 
produce goes, they rival much of the richest land we have ; and, \ 
although the surplus for the landlord is not so great, the provi- 
sion of employment and of wages is much more liberal from | 
them. There are times too when these soils, like other things i 
which are neglected and despised, have their peculiar value, and i 
rise in importance above those which generally have an advan- | 
tage over them? Much of the land that is called inferior is | 
situated at a considerable elevation, and in a season of unusual j 
wetness these soils derive more than compensation from their 
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ion, and frequently become of the greatest value. Were 
our supplies derived only from one description of soil-^Tdid 
the clay sometimes feed the sand, and the sandy soils re- 
the like supplies to the clay — seasons which even a poli- 
^tical calculator with his cycles and reveries can neither foretell 
nor control would occur, to carry famine, devastation, and ruin 
^er the face of our once fair country. 

Shall all these advantages, which are placed by a boimteous 
Providence before us in variety and diversity, in our favoured 
idime, be disregarded by individuals emulous of the title of po- 
Sitical economists, and like children shall we choose the plaything 
that is most richly gilded ? Shall the destinies of a great nation 
be swayed ? Shall the welfare of thousands be entrusted and 
devoted to the dicta of book politicians, who might not know 
«n inferior soil or plant were they to see one, much less the 
varied modes of extracting from them food, employment, and 
happiness ? We are come to that period of our history when, I 
believe, correct principles, fairly and fully laid before the public, 
will command a just decision. On no other principle do I an- 
ticipate a favourable decision for the interest I am now defending. 
It's advocates are, however, not numerous, and if their convic- 
tions are strong their movements are but slow, and inaction on 
their part, is met by ceaseless activity on the part of those who 
differ from them, and who direct their efforts to principles of 
human nature which with many yield a ready response. 

In advocating thus the employment of British labourers, with 
British capital, on a British soil, to raise supplies for national 
consumption at the lowest price at which it can be honestly 
grown, to the fiill extent at which it can be produced without 
incurring a loss from the labourers not maintaining themselves 
upon it, it is by no means needful that the greater cost incurred 
upon the most laborious soils, and the consequent enhancement 
of price required to render their cultivation profitable should 
pervade the whole amount of produce raised throughout the 
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country. This it is that has so horror struck, many in^viduals ii 
m eontemplating the effect of extensive enltivatioa. {t has been x 
already intimated that a tax on rent might fairly be resorted to, } 
to equalize in some d^re^ the benefit which woi]ild acorue ta the t 
more favoured soils^ by extending cultivation which was encou- t 
raged for the benefit it would itself render, but whiek had im- i 
parted benefit incidentally to such soils ; and it was also stated fi 
that land of inferior qusdity, requiring as it does so large a pro- \ 
portion of labour to render it productive, is a peculiarly valuable i 
acquisition to a thickly populated country, and may fairly be i 
assisted and encouraged by exemptions &om taxation whi^ i» 
borne by other soils. Stimulated by countaiance such as this, ! 
cultivation, followed by growing fertility^ would extend itself, \ 
rmd a natural plenty ^ produced from within, would pervade and 
benefit all the classes of a united empire. 

To designate the com laws as intended to create an artificial 
scarcity of the first necessaries of life, is a descripticm of their 
character highly injurious and unjust ; their legitimate object is 
to secure and extend our home supply ; and who shall say diat 
a partiality to that source which has so frequently produced 
fifty weeks' consumption out of the fifty two, is an injudicious 
preference ? i 

Were the cultivation of the country already carried to an ex- \ 
treme verg^^-were the prices of grain exorbitant — did the cost of i 
manufactured goods become onerous in consequence in carrying , 
on any desirable commercial intercourse for goods required or B 
essential to the wants of the country, there might be reason for je 
grave consideration how far such high price of corn might be fu 
properly borne. But when it is indisputable that this country In 
could, if called upon to do so, double it's present growth ol le 
grain — ^that the prices are now, compared with periods long ji 
since past, very little advanced, and certainly not equal to the jtc 
difflerence of taxation at the respective periods — that the prices 
of manufactured goods are so much reduced, and are in fact so L 
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few, th^ttheylikve insinuated themsdves into aU quartefrs of the 
irorld, \rhere they aire admiitoible or desired hy the ^overmneAtB 
or people ; there, surely, is not a pretence foff «acrificiii^ the 
apiculture of this coontry, and it^a wide sptead dependent in- 
terests, fot* the extension of one, whioh is powerftil enough 
^ridiout such « destmctive course, and -which is itself deeply in- 
terested in the wel£are of the f oifmer. I thkik it has been ^shown 
that, as far as profit is concerned^ the mutual istereiEM; of the 
agricultural and manufactuting clai^es requires that cultiraltion 
iihould be carried on to a very great extent over lands of inferior 
lertiUty ; and it is very questionable whether in a country 
where, under the operation of poor-rates, and they are not ik&Hc 
condemned, the population can demand employment or subsist^ 
ence, a regard to profit alone would not press cultivation be- 
yond that zero point at which an individual became imable 
wholly to provide bis own subsistence : M^here this arose from 
Ae infirmity of a labourer, liije noil ought not to bear the re* 
^oach. It will be attempted presently, however, to show that 
Ibis extensive cultivation of the land may be fully expedient and 
justifiable, even should the attual and direct profit to be procured 
from doing go, fall short of that tto be obtained by a diflierent 
direction of industry^ but before doing this it is intended to 
adduce some examples in support of the principles of produc- 
I tiveness, already laid down. 

\ A government colony has been established in the kingdom of 
Holland, somewhat exemplifying the mode which has been here 
^commended. It has been undertaken with the poor and desti- 
tate of the country, upon a soil the most inferior, and with a 
iaccess which surely must be grateful even to the calculating 
kad, and the sometimes unyielding heart, of a political econo- 
mist. The land has been described of a character not superior 
to our Bagshot Heath, but improvement, fertility, and remu- 
neration have been the result of encouragement, confidence, 
^d industry. The moral effect produced has been -not -the 
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least valuable result of this establishment^ which has been named i 
Frederieks-oord, after the prince of the country which has fos- 
tered the undertaking. i 

It would be highly gratifying, were this the proper occasion, 3 
to pursue further into detail the foreign establishment which has » 
been here alluded to ; but as this did not in any way contribute i 
to give rise to the principles advanced in the present address, i 
although it certainly, pleasingly, illustrates and supports them, t 
another instance shall be adduced of wonderful improvement in 
the quality of land, still more grateful to a British heart, as M 
is within our native country, and is now exposed to the inspec- id 
tion of multiplied thousands from being situated adjoining that 
splendid work of enterprise and art, the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. Jl 

The improvement eflfected on Chat Moss, I have, myself, had 
the pleasure of witnessing, and can, therefore, bear adequate 
testimony to the powers of productiveness which lie buried in 
that, and numerous other immense tracts of at present useless 1 
land. The active and intelligent eiforts of one individual,* s 
supported by others, had in 1830, extracted even from that j < 
barren and desolate bog, in the short period of three or four ' ; 
years, an amount of produce, equal in point of quantity or value j 
to the very richest soil in the united kingdom, and of the posi- 
tive value, in one year, of upwards of j£30 per acre, which it i 
immediately yielded. ! 

This was the result of one crop alone ; others of a diflferent 
character did present, however, at the date of two years remove i 
from barrenness most inveterate, while untouched by the hand j 
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of enterprise and industry, an appearance equal to many, if not 
most of a similar kind, which a survey of two hundred miles at 
that time presented. Land of this kind, judiciously reclaimed, 
forms some of the most fertile spots which the country owns ; 
shall these not be rescued from that anathema of perpetual bar- 
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penness^ which an unsparing and illusory regard to interest most 
i imntiediate and short-lived, if at first correct, would inflict upon 
it ? The actual and immediate profit of such a judicious reclaim-^ 
ing of this portion of Ghat Moss, in the now busy spot in which 
it is situated, cannot surely be questioned ; and this may make 
it's w^y under such a system into cultivation, without asking 
those temporary concessions which places less favourably si- 
tuated may require. 

In advocating the claim upon the country at large, to receive 
the agricultural produce it can yield in exchange for other com*^ 
modities,at the fair and honest, yet lowest price, at which it can be 
grown at home, I would ask that alone which would be most 
cheerfully granted in return to every other branch of industry in 
the state. In claiming from the country at large, the privilege 
of supplying their wants, as long as it could be done, with pro- 
duce good in quality, and at a proportionate price, most readily 
would the whole supply of the agricultural interest be granted 
to the corresponding interests of our own country, for all those 
articles which they could themselves.fabricate. Let British in- 
dustry thus contribute to British ingenuity, and receive com- 
pensation from it, and the aggregate, profit of the two transac- 
tions, mutually beneficial, will far surpass that high rate of 
profit, to aim at which our country, to an extent, would be made 
a howling desert. 

" Live, and let live," has long been the toast and motto of 
the agricultural class ; but the individuals composing it have 
lived too little regardful of their peculiar interests, and they 
have suffered the activity of otheis to create a prejudice against 
them, which has been made, unworthily in many instances, an 
engine to lead to popular favour and elevation* 

What can be more fallacious than the idea of a high rate of 
profit, which diminishes the amount of business in the country, 
contributing to the increase of national wealth ! ! And yet, this 
is the ground Work on which the Ricardo race of politicians 
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have deprecated the extension of British agriculture ! ! I am 
not about f o dispute the solid claims to attention which may be 
due to individuals of considerable, yet partial, and theoretic re- 
search. I will give credit to the full, for every thing they may 
have satisfactorily established; but I do protest against the 
judgment they have pronounced on the important question now 
before us, because it is a partial judgment — ^because they have 
summed up with very imperfect knowledge of the facts of the 
case — and have been ignorant of those principles of the pursuit 
they have denounced which are necessary to a correct judgment. 
Admitting all they assert to be true, they have not proved their 
case ; what shall we say of the merchant who would look for the 
results of his profitable speculations in another man's ledger, as 
well as in his own ? or the mathematician who would seek a 
lost angle in a different problem ? and are these individuals one 
whit more fatnitous than those who would seek for the results 
of a profitable trade m other countries as well as in our own ? !! 
Countries, too, that would contribute nothing to our higher and 
peculiar taxes — ^that might lay duties on the very food they 
send us as they have formerly done, and appeal to our necessi- 
ties for the price they ask. 

Is there a manufacturer or a mechanic that will underrate the 
value of independence ? Is there one who is insensible alto- 
gether to the ties of natural relationship ? And can any be 
found who vrould deliberately hand over this country to be pro- 
vided by and dependent on other countries for a large portion 
of it's food which' must affect and influence all the remidnder ? 
It has been «aid, that even if the defence of agricultural protec- 
tion should not be made good on the score of profit, there were 
numerous other pleas on which it might be supported. Employ- 
ment, which no other pursuit can as adequately supply, stands 
first and foremost, even should it not return the whole advanced — 
independence — security — ^the improvement and beauty of the 
country — all of which can be afforded by an old and wealthy 
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state^ and to which none Bhould be insensible^ press in succes- 
sion on the attention. What is the life of an individual intent 
on nothing but himself and pecuniary accumulation, regardless 
of all the feelings, the decencies, and the comforts of civilization 
and society ? — ^the man of accumulation only — and virhat is the 
fate and utility of the misapplier of resources in an opposite 
extreme? what is the benefit of these — compared with an 
expenditure removed alike from both extremes, and directed 
with judgment and liberality, first, to pursuits themselves pro- 
ductive, and tending to reproduce the power of doing good in 
continued succession ; and, secondly, directing a portion of his 
resources to that advantage more immediate and more personal, 
which the springs of industry can well afford, and which are not 
without their use in stimulating industry in others by pointing 
out it's attractive rewards. Shall an individual be considered 
justified and praiseworthy who devotes a portion of his re- 
sources to the ornament, or even the laying out of a garden not 
designed for production, otherwise than by it's attractive flowers 
and walks ; shall another enoourage a taste for architecture, 
painting, or the arts at large, and shall the nation which com- 
prehends the collected individuals who thus ornament and im- 
prove their portion, be debarred the luxury, the security, and 
the independence of at the same time contributing to it's own 
supplies, and beautifying the country with industrious subjects 
and waving fields of corn ? Many are totally ignorant, who, 
notwithstanding, hesitate not to give their opinions about the 
policy of growing corn at home— that the cessation of tillage 
upon much of our arable land would by no means tend to in- 
crease the supply of animal food, although it would so mate*- 
rially lessen the growth of corn. 

Governments, however, have so generally interfered to 
scourge their subjects by an expenditure in the devastating 
fields of war, that any interference on their part, even for the 
most beneficial ends, is looked upon with distrust ; but what 
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more justifiable, or generally salutary, or even profitable end, b 
can be devised, the moment our finances will sanction the pro- x 
ceeding, than the improvement of the unproductive tracts of the s 
hational estate, either by advances or guarantee, and thus set i 
industry in motiou with it's various beneficial results ? -u 

It is by securing various and regular channels of employ- i 
ment for the investment of cf^ital, rather than by the magni- 
tude of a few, that the national cabl^ is to hold the people to % 
the government : the more numerous the threads from which it i 
is composed, the greater will be it's strength, and the more : 
they are secured, the less tendency will there be for that trans- } 
fer of capital to other countries, which is another of the bug- y. 
bears of the present day. The freedom of our institutions ; 
renders it practically difficult to lay restraints upon the transfer \ 
of that capital to other countries which has been long protected 
in times of danger by the institutions of this, and some few in* 
dividuals may endeavour to seek higher rates of profit elsewhere? 
they may do so, and endeavour to pick up fists full of nuts at a 
time, as described in the fable, and fail in the attempt of with- 
drawing them from the pitcher, &om the covetous desire alone ; 
but these transmigrations are comparatively few : they apply 
chiefly to the merchant, who^ it is said, is of no country-^ess 
to the manufacturer, who is so well provided here — and still 
less to the cultivator of the soil, who clings to his country and 
pursuit. ' : 

By a somewhat lower rate of profit here, some wandering 
spirits who hold their country light, and desire large gidna may 
be lo&t, and not missed by it ; but by a want of attention to the 
general interest, and moderate views of the larger number, 
thousands of the best disposed, most attached, and enterprising 
subjects are forcibly expatriated from their native land, and 'is 
not this a severe national loss ? 

Security, however, is the most attractive quality which- capi- 
tal seeks for, to tempt investment ; whatever, therefore, tends 
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to diminish that feeling, does more to drive capital away than- 
any other proceeding. Confidence in a fair prospect of reward 
essentially contributes to the encouragement of industry, and 
thus it is that the products of agriculture in a market secured 
to the producers, may be proved from past history to be abun- 
dant in quantity, and regular and moderate in price. 

This country, in trying to please every body, will please no-* 
body, and lose much of it's credit^ security, and employment 
into the bargain. It is no use to look to neighbours or friends^ 
much less to rivals, to help us out of our national difficulties-— 
but we should set to in real earnest ourselves, and true to our- 
selves, it can still and speedily be accomplished. 

We have been kept in awe however from proceeding as we 
were wont to do, by a modern race of political economists, upon 
whom flashes of light or insight into these affairs have burst, and 
neither their disciples nor the nation have yet recovered from the 
deception of these Jack-o'lantern guides. Political economy^ 
however, studied with that deep and patient attention which it's 
great importance to mankind and the intricacy of it's details so 
imperatively require md deserve, I am very far from wishing 
even for a moment to decry. 

Correct political economy I consider the correct course for 
legislation ; and it is doubly valuable when things prescribed, 
and the reasons for their being so, are alike beneficial and plain. 
It is because many of the class of would-be political econo- 
mists jump at their conclusions vrithout the necessary materials 
and means of forming sound judgment respecting them, that 
they become fit objects for satire and derision ; while the un- 
sparing and unfeeling mode in which they would consign thou-? 
sands of individuals to destruction in pecuniary concerns, to 
accomplish one of their beneficial mutations of capital, or leave 
them almost to vice, and misery^ with a faint hope of moral 
restraint, to redress misery still more intense — ^alike present 
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claims as little accordant to the best feelings of the hearty as . 

the former do to the sanction of the mind. 

as 
It may not be useless to define a little the characteristics of 

this class, as already has been done with inferior soils. In con- 
templating the beautiful works of nature, the attentive mind .% 
cannot but be struck with the wonderful adaptation of means ^ 
to ends, with a condescension and a care to accomplish the 
most minute requirements by adequate arrangements : no sweep- 
ing away, as unimportant, is observable here, but where part ^ 
only of a quality is given, compensation in some other way is ' 
generally supplied : every thing has regard to proportion — and i 
excellence consists very much in degree. It would be easy to -a 
extend very much instances to support these views : the best 
and by no means the shortest ways are taken to accomplish if 
ends — ^rivers wind their circuitous ways to the sea, and indented !• 
shores supply the most valuable creeks and harbours. But a ji- 
modem political economist, or rather a political equalizer, is 
the very reverse of all this. With that presumption which is 
the usual accompaniment of imperfect knowledge, he hesitates '•. 
not to consign to expulsion from their native country, or to j^ 
the most impracticable transmutations in it, thous^ids of a | 
population who have long contributed to national welfare in a :^ 
peculiar branch of industry, and to whom at least some portion i. 
of national recollection and gratitude is due, with a disr^ard | 
of consequences as reckless as the investigations which led to > 
them were precipitate. His principles are as unyielding as cast 
iron — ^his joints are stiff — his sight is near alone — ^like Procustes, 
he would stretch short things and cut off the longer, to suit them \ 
to his bed of torture ; he has no idea that 

** All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace ;" i 

and he rushes to general conclusions and equalization, regard- jt 
less of the individuals who unfortunately have been placed in It 
his exterminating roads. To drive him back from his partial 
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yiews is hopeless — ^it is wiser to urge him on — ^for in learning'^ 
case^ 

** If shallow draaghts intoxicate the brain, 
Tis drinking largely sobers us again." 

The manufactures of this country have been indebted to a sys* 
tern of the highest protection for their rise and progress — ^it i» 
DOW sometimes asserted, that they grew notwithstanding this 
encumbiance — ^as well might it be said that an infant was im- 
peded by the fostering care of it's nurse, because the full-grown 
ingrate did not at that time require a nurse's care. The manu- 
factures of the state are arrived at that degree of strength in 
almost each department that they have little now to fear from 
foreign rivalry ; did they, however, still require a high defence 
from foreign competition, which until very lately they posseted 
m almost every article, their agricultural brethren would rea^- 
dily give their assent to it's renewal, because they feel how 
needful it is to security and prosperity in their own case, and 
they would grant equal terms to others. They feel, too, that 
it would be as politic as it is just, to secure, by every means, 
the internal industry of the country, by a preference in those 
markets for it's several productions which are within it's own 
control ; a communion of interest and of traffic such as tMs, 
between the various classes of a state, is like the completeness 
of the human frame, diversified only by it's several parts — ^par- 
taking altogether and alike of health or sickness— experiencing 
equally a circulation beneficial to, and pervading every the re- 
motest part — ^and presenting an instance of strength and union 
within itself. 

An export trade, on the other hand, is a shuttlecock traffic 
which requires inclination and ability combined in two parties 
to keep up and continue it : either has it in his power, at any 
time, to stop the whole proceeding, and risk and dependence 
ife the chief characteristics of it. 

I will now proceed to bring under a condensed view the seve- 
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ral principles of national advancement which have been at- 
tempted to be supported in the present address. 

A well balanced industry at home ; that is, capital directed to 
agriculture and manufactures to the full extent of the country's 
dEipability and wantis, by Means 6{ hsitional encouragement gt 
protection, in that degree so that ^ach shall supply employment 
tod commodities for the other, is considered the first and 
most important spring of national wealth. 
• Commercial interfcourse, extensively <«olntribtiting to the sup- 
ply of those articles Which eiT^.fofHgn to our grovrth, and caus- 
ing an export of manufactured gbodd to tnaike payment for them, 
is the next important auxiliary. 

Employment for the peopled not absorbed by the usual chan- '. 
nels of industry, to be regarded as a government duty, and as 
the least onerous mode of Supporting those for whom the laws 
tequire support. 

An earlier legislative i^egard to the prevention of crime, by \ 
the adoption of preventive measures — which would tend to ■ 
lessen criminals and the expense they cause. 

And lastly, attention to the recMihing and even beautifying 
the several portions of our country, that present capabilities 
for improvement — ^by which a regard to their country's welfare 
may be excited and fostered in the people which it contains ; 
and a cordial union of an employed and thickly peopled nation, 
conduce to national strength and national felicity ! ! 

Having now, my Lord, enumerated many, if not most, of ] 
the principles that conduce to national emjdoyment and national I 
wealth, and canvassed, I trust, with a spirit of fairness, the 
arguments th^t support or oppose them, allow me to make a t 
few comments in detail upon the principles laid down in your i 
book, which lead to (inclusions so diametrically opposite. I 
cannot consider that you have by anymeans proved your case, i 
even should the arguments yoahave advanced be fiilly borne out; 
even then it would bis a very partial view of a gigantic question; 
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but I am satisfied that many of the conclusions drawn by ypur 
Lordship are in themselves untenable when brought to the. test 
of a wider range of facts. The spirit in which your observa- 
tions are presented to the landed interest cannot be impugned^ 
although the decision of the question may, in a pecuniary point 
of view, be of much less importance to you than to most others* 

In the first place, I must protest against your mode of stating 
the question, pages 2 and 3 of your address* It is very easy 
to combat positions manifestly fake, but they may not be those 
which are really opposed to us. It is, assuredly, less beneficial 
to pay a high price for agricultural produce grown at home, than 
to receive the same produce from the same source at a lower 
price } although it may be, and is, more beneficial on the whole 
to receive British produce wiuch provides employment here 
at a higher price than that which coming from abroad may 
furnish the same labour there for foreign benefit. I deny that 
the legitimate object of the corn laws is to raise the price of 
corn above it's natural level, or to raise the value of land. The 
true object of the corn laws is to prevent an inundation of fo- 
reign corn upon the occupiers of land, which would depress the 
price of grain below that price at which it can be fairly grovra, 
and to shelter from a ruinoua competition a class of men who 
have long invested capital in the soil, and who, the tenantry 
aloncy contribitted to the property tdXy in 1814, more than all 
the merchants and manufactwreits qfthe state put together, — ^to 
prevent the destruction of their pursuits and interests, and of 
those dependent on them. 

Page 5. — ^The produce of land must be taken as a whole in 
the consideration of this question, just as the whole of the ma- 
nufacturers of the state constitute one class or interest. 

Page 6. — ^Hie higher price of com, certainly, falls upon the 
entire community, whose prices should be and can be here ac- 
cordant with it, whether in the prices of goods or the wages of 
labour ; but without a price adequate to sustain it, agriculture, 
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this first-rate pursuit^ could not exist even at it's present ex- is 
tent. i\ 

Page 7« — ^The agricultural labourer is as much interested as c< 
any man in having com low ; but without employment in culti- e 
vation here he would have no money to buy it. It would be i 
then equally out of his reach, high or low : the parish would ti 
have to furnish it. 

Page 9. — ^That a gradual and silent improvement of land, al- t 
ready in cultivation, should go on, however iDw the price of c 
com may be, is not more probable than that poor land should i 
be cultivated under an inadequate price. i 

Pages 10, 11. — ^It is said that the ploughman is not, and the I 
owner of the land alone can be ultimately benefited by the com ,t 
laws. The first and direct benefit accrues to those who have ca- I 
pital to invest in agriculture as a pursuit, and labour to offer for 
hire in the same calling ; the benefit accruing to the landowner is 
only consequent on extended cultivation, and may be moderated, | 
if in excess, by a tax for the benefit of the state. It is true, that 
under restricted culture, a somewhat higher rate of profit might 
result from the best land, did not poor-rates eat it up : but the 
aggregate return of agricultural capital must be very much less, 
and competition for best farms also, would then be greater and ; 
still keep profits down. 

Pages 12, 19. — ^The question, whether the labourer fares best 
with high or low priced com is not conclusively settled by the 
arguments advanced. For these to decide, the continuity of 
employment ought to be established at each period ; now it was 
notorious, and admitted, page 13, that labour was very much in 
request at the dear period, and it is equally evident that it has 
been in times of cheapness very difficult to obtain employment. 
The weekly remuneration, at times of employment only, and in 
a few instances, is no test ; the surplus of the year, for the ag- 
gregate amount of labourers, might, and must be different. But , 
the fact is, that in a fully peopled country, the wages of labour 
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can seldom vary much from that standard which is requisite to 
supply them with the necessaries of life, whatever the price of 
corn may be, more especially where provision for the poor is 
established by law. They suffer most from fluctuations, for 
alterations of wages do not immediately follow prices, and, per- 
haps, they rise less quickly than they fall. 

Pages 19, 25. — A chorus might easily be raised to deprecate 
the com bill of 1815 — it's destructive effects upon nearly all 
classes, from being a law of extremes^ was felt and pointed out 
by very many of the occupiers of land before it was repealed or 
modified by the law of 1822. It by no means follows, however, 
because this injudicious bill did not answer the intended end, 
that protection to agriculture is not needed by more regular and 
better means; the injury it inflicted is pourtrayed by your 
Lordship with judgment, and with feeling worthy imitation. 

Pages 26, 2/. — Admitting, for a moment, that a British sup- 
ply of com would, upon a period of years, be more expensive 
than a foreign one, — ^\vhich history does not bear out, but the re- 
verse, — ^the difference in price would, in the first instance, be a 
tax on the community, certainly ; but such tax would be neu- 
tralized by most classes of the state, for the reasons already 
advanced, in the enhanced prices that could and would be paid to 
them for their several articles of exchange. This was strikingly 
manifested in the universality of risen prices between 1800 and 
1813, although only partially attributable to this cause. Some 
few classes, such as the medical and legal professions, and the 
possessors of fixed incomes had not, perhaps, a direct equiva- 
lent, but an increase of business, consequent on national activity, 
was very near compensation to the former two. If this be cor- 
rect, the other classes of the community have a set-off against 
the injury inflicted upon them by high prices, and the loss is 
accompanied by nearly full compensation ; so that the result of 
the modern corn laws is not to confer only the fraction of a 



